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ABSTRACT. * .: . 

In agricultural development, the production of food 
and fiber at opt imu-jn levels oS quality, quantity, and cost per unit 
is viewed 'as the de.pehdeht^ yaafi,able , while -the independent vari'ables 
include all of the elements.. or^N^oduction technology, and other ' 
support activities. People and tB^ opportunity fox vocationally,^ 
aconomicalLly , physically, and socially acceptable levels of living 
constitute the dependent variables in rui;al development, while the 
independent variables include job opportunities, housing, schools , 
health services, etc* The two processes are neither mutually 
'exclusivi§ nor identical; consequently, ^strategies for promoting' 
either have imp^lications for both. "It is . the singular role of the 
modern land grant institution to expand, a^ccumulate, synthesize, 
organize, an^ extend its wealth of knowledge as widely as its 
reso^irces will permit; therefore, these institutions should address 
the business of rural development. To remain effective forces in the 
instrumentation cf positive change, the land grant' institutions must 
virtually.^ maintain a constant state of innovati veness and' must 
embrace the concepts of accountability and public mission. The 
emerging educational direction is one 'that regtiires a 
jmultidiinensional approach to change., wherein the land, grant 
university extends its influence beyond agriculture and provides 
knowledge c.enters/sensitive to the people's problems, (JC) 
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FOREWORD' 

Several factors inHucnced the developmcnK<^f5 the idea* 
for this analysis and its cuilminatfejii tliis publication. 
Kkst " was the observation made over^V deeade or more 
tliat tlie^'structurc of rural Arnerlea is becoming disjbintciolv 
The essence of the observation is* tliat .a dichotomy is 
C•mer^i;in^?^bet\yecn the processl^s of rural development and* . 
modern, science-directed agricultural development. Al- 
thoui^h hii^hly interrelated, it no^ longer seems possib^ 
to realistically regard tKese phenomena as being synony- 
mous. ' , 

Second was. the awareness that similar trends are emerg- 
ing in numerous othej' countries. During recent consulta- 
tive assign men ts^ in Africa, South Anierica, and South 
East' Asia to help (fcvelop strategies for accelerating rural 
and agricultural dtrvelopment, it became clear to me that 
rural development, in addition to agricultural develop- 
ment, is a fir i me requisite for balanced national growth. 
The need iji recognized by numerous governmelit leaders' 
who posed/ the common question: Howi^can Wjs lessen*- or 
reverse, tl>e tide of^ rural-to-urban migration and, thus 
promote betfer-balanced national growth? Hence, an 
aeebunt Mmilar to this one focused on the United States 



could be written afDOut many other countries simply by 
substituting the relevant situational data. 

A third influence was felt during my recent sabbatical 
leave as visiting consultant on research ^nd extension at 
Florida A&M- University. The challenge ar9se when the 
university, administrators invited nie to participate in their 
curren-t efforts to identify promising new thrusts "in public 
service by the yniversity. In an effort to be hefpful, I did 
the initial research alid wrote the preliminary draft of the 
analysis in that setting. \ * 

Other influencers\ were sl'veral of my professorial and 
administrative colleagues at Cornell University, who read 
the prpliminary m.anusKipt and^ made helpful suggestions. 
Likewise, about 20 staff memliers and adjnTnistrators with 
rural development expertise in the USDA and in several 
other land-grant universities kindly read the preliminary 
draft and lent encouragement. n 

Pervasive in this effort,' of course, is my life-long pro- 
fessional conimitment to further conceptualize, articulate,, 
and comiTiunicate thro.tigh research, teaching, and writing, 
increasingly workable' stL;ategies for improving the quality 
of living and ways 6f making a living in rural America, as 
well aS in countries abroad. If this analysis contributes to 
X such a purpose, th'6 efTort will have been justified. 
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^ " Rural Development: an Emerging 
Social, EGonorriic, and Demographic Imperative 



J. Paul Leagans" 



ORIENTATION 



America is passing throligh a social, economic^ demo- 
graphic, and technological evolution that' is "unhitching" 
the rural development process front 'the modern agricul- 
tural dcvelopmeat process. The purpose of this p^per is to 
-analyze jSOitu^ major dimensions of this trend and relate 
the implications to emerging opportunities of land-grant 
universities, government agencies, and business en,terprises 
for broadened public service to rural modernization. 

In many .important ways rural America — that part 
lying outside urbanized arelis — may now be viewed as a 
new societal segment.' It is new, not because it was not 
there before,/ but because its sociaj,, economic, pJblitical, 
demographic, and physical anatomy is. now so different 
from what it was in the past Another thing that is neiw is 
the speed and complexity of change itself, especially in 
relation to technology and such central societal elements 
as shifting values and living patterns, which in turn affect 
the needs and rising expectations of the people. 

The growing . significance of rural development - has 
emerged in recent years as the perception and implications 
of trends in the quality of living have become clear. If 
there is no sound rural development, it has become pain- 
fully obvious that there can be no balanced national 
development* The problem arises from the inseparable 
interdependence of the urban, suburban^ and rural sectors. 

The unprecedented speed of technological and societal 
change in America is clearly imposing on leaders of its 
land-grant universitieSj concerned government units, and, 
• busrness enterprises a growing necessity -for careful analysis 
of socioeconomic, demographic, physical, technological,- 
and political trends, and for relating implications of these 
trends to the future role of these institutions in achieving 
hialanced national growth. Since there are no facts, about 
^ the future — only about the past and present — the most 
accurate estimate of the effect of current socia^ forces on 



pur future can be derived only frorr^OTalyses and inter-^ 
pretations of trends. * 

For 50 years, and at an increasing rate, rural America 
has been drained of its 'people — over 30 million in 3 
decades. And with them have gone many other resources 
'critical to life ia rural areas. When the United States took 
its first census in 1790, only 1 American in 20 lived in' an 
urban area; today 15 out of every 20 live in' urban centers 
— core cities and suburbia. Today, 70 percent of. our 
people live on about 2 percent of our land. The farm 
population has fallen to about 10 million persons living on 
less than 3 millix)n farms. In 1970, about 2 percent of the 
nation's farms marketed nearly 33 ""percent of the farm 
produce (U.S. Census, 1970). ' ^. . ^ 

* The social, econoignie, and poHtrqal effectSoof popujation 
concentrations are yet to be^dequately appraised. How- 
ever, stimulating this "rural exodus" or '*Tirban invasion" 
were numerous changes tfyat created actual arid perceive^ 
living advantages offered in urban centeri^. Reduction or 
reversal of this trend in this "free-choice, society" is likely 
to occur only when the actual or perceived advantages 
for both living and making a living in rural America are 
made to equal or exceed those in urban centers. It is en- 
couraging tofind evidence tliat this condition is ^beginning. 

So the hard fact is that America is now a nonfariti 
nation, when measured demographicaliy and bccupation- 
ally, but this does rfot mean that it is a nonagricultural 
nation. Coupled with national development policies, these 
conditions raise questions 6f regional equity and the'dis-^ 
tribution- of nation-building resources. The United States 
Department of Agriculture states: 

Our urban centers ~- core cities and urban sprawl — are: 
^• congested, noisy, and full of tension; . 
• surrounded by polluted air and polluted watery 



Rural ureas are denned for purposes of this analysis as '*opcn country- 
side, villages, towns and small cities up to 10,000 in population*^ 
{Rural Devclopnicnt Act of 1972, p. 60). • 



'Professor and coordinator,^ Graduate Program of Extension and Con- 
tinuing Education, Department of Education, New York State College 
of Agriculture and Life Sciences, Cornel University, Ithaca. 
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Hjurclcurd wiili loo inanV pi'nplc oif u^TTrn luariv (Ji' ulioin 
nnovt.-d in Innw the njuiurv. unskill(/n. unc'ducalcd. and iiu- 

"a I 

aljliSto cnpc with citv '.V\\v\ alsf aic'. cosdy. . 
VUc lowns aiid small cilies of tjtc a)uriti*ysidcv arc in 
LrouhU* Loo: ^ 

• Rural AiiUM-ica. wilh alioui oiir-dunl of diu Nation s poimUi- 
tl()n.,has lUMfil' onr-hall of its jnV)! h^)n^^iu^ and urarly 
one-half of its poverty. 

• Forycars many of the .l)riHlHfsi ndiids and nu)sl veiumr- 
some spiriLs in rural Anu-rit a have been drtiw^n t^) ihc t'lut's. 

• Forycars hundreds, of thousamlsof small farmers, ^share- 
croppers, and fannuoi kers the people Whn supporu'd towi^ 
and small ciiy businesses - h.jve been !eavin,t| die conntry- 

\ side U) seek rewards elscu liei e. '1 % 

• Hundreds of small Unvns have become hollow slu-Us haunu-ii 
by boardcd-up stores and lar^f, half-i-mpiy honu-s occupied 
-only by elderly citizens because the youngiT i^encraiions have 
flcd--f^ the cities/(U8DA, lObi):")) \ 

VVc Tmve thus created a .sacial','^econi)nuc, and dcn.o- 
graphic vacuum) in rural America' and a congestion in 
urbaiv' centers. A basic law of physics tplls us* that every 
vacUuni will be filled if notjn one way, then in another. 
Without a strong program, the rural devclorpment vacuum 
may be filled with hit-or-miss, tri^l-and-error, short-ferm 
strategies inadequate for accomplishing desirable goals. As 
is true of-all major .shifts in national priorities, rural dc- 

- vclopment is a complex, long-tbriti process. 

rtin no sense js this ajialysis intended to niinimize the 
continuing national ii^perative for. -major' attention to 
agricultui^al progress, but rather to emphasize the wide 
range of new opportunities Jfor public service by land;grant 
universities and'other agenclc^s interested in rural moderni- 

„zatk)n. 

Tha following assumptions are central among the many 
tha^i^erlie this analysis: 

» Rural development is a process now unhitching itself 
from the process of .modern agricUltXiral development. 

• Rural development focuses'* on improvements in the 
quality of living and ways'of making a living; modern, 
agricultural development focuses, on the quality of 
commodity prodiiction to sustain life. 

>The proces.ses of rural defelopment and agricultural 
development are neither mutually exclusive nor are 
they identical. Strategies for either have implications 
for both. • 

► Balanced national growth requires integrated,clevelop; 
ment of three major physical anjd demographic sectors 
of American society: rural, urban, and suburban. 
Rural development r.ow provides an, attractive alterna- 
tive to further mass.ve expansion of the ''"crimes of the 

* cities." 

> Land-grant universities have no peer in technological 
resources, structural organization, staff expertise, as- 
signed.public mission, and established public credibility 
with 'reference 'to ru^al modernization, in. addition to 
agricultural \nodernization. . ' <^ 



The central {|ucstk)ii tlicn i.s: Can wc avoid the p{)tential 
societal catastro[)hc that faces America if fail to halt. 
.iHn*d to .so\nc ^icgrce reverse,*' the How of people from the 
countryside' hiio luii^c tncji^alopoHses? ^ 

Circhcjjtrating technological and , other etlucational re- 
sources to cflectivtily proi\iote^the separate l^ut* interrelated 
processes of rural devclopmeiit and aE^ricultural develop- 
nu'iu may well be accepted by land-grant universities as 
the central focus of their second 'century of unique public 
educati{)nal"^service. And the commitment of resources and 
strategies 'will need to come from all' segments of these 
universities, not just from their colleges of agriculture and 
home economics. 

To ignore the developmental needs in rural America is ' 
to default on new opportuiiities for ptiblic service by land- 
grant universities and governmental ^rid business agencies. 
What is needed IS a more precise identificatioh and under- 
standing of changes, as well as knowledge Tor ciesigning 
and executing appropriate strategies to shape the direction 
and quality of the trert'ds. In some proble/n areas, st^ch as 
land u.se and environmental ecology, njAv directions are 
needed; many of the present trends ^nfust be reverseda In 
such^areas as occupational opportunity, housing, education, 
and. health 'services, the quality audi quantity need ex- 
tensive upgrading. Never before has the economic, social, 
and politicaU'environment in the United Stat(is. been so 
favorable for taking such actions.. 



APPEAL OF CRURAL LIVING 



As American 'cities bulge into megalopolises of 25 to 50 
million peoplec Stretching, for example, from Boston to 
Washington, D.C., Atlanta to Miami,. Milwaujcee to-^Pitts- 
burg, and San Fraqcisco to San Diego, there is concomi- 
tant evidence that living in rural areas is becoming, more 
appealing. The development of rural America is growing 
as' an attractive alternative to further massive expansion 
and development of crowded urban centers. 1 - 

Experts predict that the population of the United States 
^may increase by as much as 100 million persons, or nearly 
* 50 pei:cenf, by the year 2000. Should present population 
trends continue, 80 percent or more of all Americans will 
live in vast urban complexes by that time; 70 percent is 
now concentrated in urban areas. This? will be the result 
of .the continuing massive migration that has already' 
brought more than 30 million Americans from^arms and 
small towns into cities since about 1945. ^ 

Most of the' .niigrants have crowded into cities of a 
minion or more. With the problems of slums, traffic jams, 
poor housing, poverty, unemployment, cfime, and Arising 
welfare rolls already at near-crisis levels in large urban 
areas,* policy makers concerned with balanced national 
growth are faced with many critical decisions. Among the 
major probiemls is that of designing a workable strategy 
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U) m^uiagc the- coin*! )l(.*x intcrrelatron.sliip', i\i\d tluus .th'o 
*i!Uc'rdt'pciKlt'iu-f, of the three physieal and demographie 
sectors: rural, suhurlxu.u and lubmi. ' i 

Rural (lrv»*l<)j>nif'nt is an iniportant eoniponeo't Of an over- 
all polii y ol" baUiifj^ed gnnvih and nni.st be regarded in that 
iiianuer rather diaiVf^^^inriljifiji- thars ci[)arL from and eoni- * 
petitivr with urba^n tlevelopitient. urban problems, and uri)ai) 
res()urecs. {Alilgren, i97l^::i5) . ' " 

We ai^c; be^uiifinji^ to* reeot^nizc that tli(ise areas cannot 
devejji^) /iny|;nduring stability except throui^li an ^ucgra.tcd 
rural. \ubtii-haM. urban eontinuuni. Solving this problem 
• is* c ritical to the successful development of .each of the 
areas. The dichotomr between rural and urlo^ui will dlmin- 
ish as 'integrated development succeeds, 
I Some say the pi'ol)lcms are so comf)lex that they appear 
to /lefy sojfition.i But a part of the .solution (in thj\t it 
indicates awhreness of a basie cause) may be found in a 
recent ,stat(*ment by Phil C'^Hiipbell. Under.secretal'y of 
Agriculture. l() the House Agricultura4 Copimittec: "On 
the other hand, we see the rural areas coiuinuallv beini? 
depleted of tlicir popirjation." . . " ' 

Wha/.' has l)eeit< described as a ''n^?fei()nal' eon.scnsus of • 
neexls" seems -tt^ be ^evcloping tx) make- th^small cities, 
t(Avns, andi^countrvsTdc of ' rural America' more attractive 
as^ places to live and to make a Hving, thereby reversing 
or^at least lowering the rural-t()-urban population ti^lt, 
riiis requires programs to improve leVcls of living in rural 
' communities, many of whieii suffer,, as do urban areas, 
from lack of job opportunities, 'pyor housing, inadequate 
health and school faciliticfl, and other needed public ser- 
vices such comnmnieation. In reeent ye^rs, several federal' 
departments and ageneies have increased their help in 
solving these problems of rural America through the annual 
pxpenditure of'an estimated S20 billion. But, even .so^>the 
forms, extent, and u.se of this assistance appear |to be" 
inadequate. . ■ , ' . 

Rural development specialists view it both as ironic and 
as a hopeful sign Tor the future that, although millions 
rural people have fled to the big cities, an. increasing 
number of urban dwellers kre now indicating a preference 
for country living. For example, a recent nationwide opin- 
ion survey of young people by Unidex Corp., Bloomington, 
-Ind., found that nearly two out of three of.^the group 18 
to 24 years old expressed the desire to live either in a small 
city or town in rur^l America. The economic research 
service of tl}e'uSIj)A predicts thaf,'by 1980* about 180:000, 
city families a year will* be buying second homes in the 
codntf;^ — an 80 percent increase in the preserit trend. 

Having a decent place to 'live and to make a living 
may be mure important to people in the long run than 
being able to live where they choose. Many Americans 
are now denied both opportunities\For them", standards ' 
of living may be replacing levels of living. ^ ^ 



The term "standiird of living" hen* means level of aspiration or desire; - 
•icvrl of'livini?" rncans tlie 'quantity of i^oods and .services actually 
(:(Visunied by an individual, family, or .tjroqp. * \_ 



R.yRAL PEVELOPMENT ROLICY 

^ The United States', unlike many other countries, has 
oidy reirently Formulated nit explicit macro rural develop- 
^ menf |)olicy. ' 'I o. the* extent that it was perceived in the 
past, our nationa^ policy was largely unqlficial and laissezC 

.faia* iai. naj.ure. The controlling ass u pip tiOn Has been that ^ 

# such singularly American values as cntrepre«:ieurship., the 
free-enterprise system, local self-initiative, and self-genera; 
tion'of required growth resources woujd meet the i^ural 
modernization needs. But this assumption is increasingly 

^ disintegrating as the ba.sis of a wor^ble policy. It is chal-" 
lenged by the growing pressure 'imposed by several impor- 
tanftrends now aflccting all of America's ecological sectors. 

Among the- most significant lessons iearr?^»d by those of 
us who have Sjsrved .other governments as consultants oh . 
tl^' design of strategie.s'^for modernizing their vast rural 
•^sectors is: that the lais.sez faire. approach wilJ not do^the 
job; leaving people to their own initiative am^ resources 
is not enough; and, conversely, that planned intervention 
£r om external .sources, sucli as .jocal, state, and central - 
governments, is ess^ential to achieving intelligent, patterns 
for developmental growth. Planning intervention strategres 
js largely a matter of policy formation, commit mpnt of 
! resources, and the design- and execution of an- cfTective 
. delivery system. \ 

Failure ar lack* of a rural development policy in America 
was largely the result*of inaction in both the public and 
prix^ite sectors. and at both the macro and micro levels, 
^ especially in pppjective analysis and strategy design. This 
inagtion has credited a vacuum of serious proportions in 
knowledge and experience. Soundly^based data, analytical 
systems, apd projected developmental strategies are anipng ^ 

our serious deficiencies, ^ : . ^ ' 

Building a strategy to solve problems requires that we 
first decide *wh<^ther "what is" is good or bad, to what 
extent and in what ways —physically, biologically, ecor 
.^.nomically,' socially, politically, aes'thetically, -and perhaps, 
morally. On the basis of this decision, 'which provides the 
starting point for .program design, we need to agr^e on 
"what ought to be'' and to- design realistic programs for 
making rura,l America more^ttrabtive as a place of habi'ta- 
tion and earning one's income. ^ 

Our growing knowledge of essential elements in the rural 
js development process makes it dleai; that community and 
regional growth depends pn the' input of public resources 
and^group or collective action, In addition to self-mobiliza- 
tion of local human resources. This fact poses a dichotomy 
because of the types of action specified by a laissez faire. 
policy and one that is comprehensive, systematic, and 
dynamic. The dichotomy must b^ removed in order to- 

* work efftctively with the numerous variables now identi- 
fied as essential to the rural'development process,' and to 



^ K.\(nnpli?icd in the Rural Development Act of 1972. 
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assure optiriuuh complementarity of resource alloeation 
arul efrective use. Many lar\cl-grant universities, government 
ligcneies, and business enterprises are among those* who 
are beginning to recognize these facts and lo provide 
central leadership in attacking the growing^rural develop- 
ment problem. " 

. .Seemingly, people are not destined to get alopg without 
problems. Th'cy increase their probletn-solyiiig capabrlities 
through the: use . oF technology and other means gf en- 
lightenment, but While doing this they also , create new 
probleei.s. The latter are increasingly referred to as '^second 
generation problemli."' It may be assumed that problems 
are^ natural part of developmental change,> if not also of^ 
progress. Although it is axiomatic, ^at progress requires*' 
change, not all change is ^ecessarily progress. . So man is 
at once a problem solver'and a creator of new problems, 
and he' must attack his n^w pro'blems if he is to sustain 
progress. His sicill ^m pianipulating the variables in this, 
continuous . process determines the physical* and social 
quality of his lifo and his economic destiny. 

Ther^! is a rapidly expan^ng '\irb|anization" rof rural 
America. P.ural communities are becoming increasingly . 
spebialized and interdependent, not only with" each .other 
but with urban -centtrs. [This trend contrasts sharply with 
the situatioTj in earlier years, when rural communities were 
largely agrarian and' self-sufficient. Bishop made the p6int 
weU'when he wrotes • • ' \ 

• [the small, locally based, largely seH-suflicient rural com- 
munity typically finds that its economic, social -and geographic 
base must be. ultercd if it is to survive. At the jiajp^ifinie/ 
^ most rural comnmnities-have been confronted with population ^ 
declines, changes in population composition . through out- 
migration and — *in advance stages of decline — even a dimin- 
ishing tax bas^:. (Bishop, 1967:1000) ^ 
Change is 'a major characteristic of this part of^the 
twentieth century. At^no time in nian's recorded history 
has the .speed of change beei) so swift." Change or progress 
in America? in less tl)an one generadon, has taken us from 
the outhouse| to the moon. But, -like all change, progress 
has* its price. We in the land-graht un'iversitles should 
decide the extent to which we are willing to pay tHe 
academic and other costs of the innovations that alter 
traditional emphases and r^esoutce allocations and ,that 
nire necessitated, by the Aew requirements for critical public 
service to rural development. 



Structure of Rural Areas 

^ 3 - ■ ' : . 

One ^obvious condition is that^ the structure of rural 
are^is, like urban areas, is dynamic and constantly chang- 
. ing, with or without planned external intervention. Hence, 

* Probicnis created largely by technological progress, economic, social, 
physical, and biological change, For example, land usei demography, 
distribution of economic equity,' environmental Jncroachments,. new 
educational requisites^ and use of leisure time. 



greater -understanding of the n^iture of ;hc ^structure is 
requisitt! to the design .and implementation of plans* to 
promote 'dcsira?ble change and arrest undesircvble trendy?. 
We need to'knqV the structure of local areas to know how 
to incorporate detaiJed' information explicitly into* the 
design of devel(^pmCnt strategies for changing the area. 

To clcscribe the structure of a r^ral lircd is to specify 
i4:s \elements, \he environment in which oii-g1)ing Ijfe's 
acti\5ities take place, and the fOrm ih which the parts .of 
the structure' are related to each other and to the entire, 
system of living^ To analyze .the structure oK an area for 
development, we-first need^ to know the following: (l.>the 
kind, amount} and quality df human economic and physi'-. 
cal resources available; (2) how these resources are or- 
ganized; (3) how the crewards.are distributed in relation, 
'^o the quality of life; (4{)'how the structure is changing; 
(5) wliat improvements are needed; and (^) - the most 
promising intervention -strategies.* ' ^ 

Unfortunately, all ofl.the socioeconomic stratE^ of^Ameri- ' 
can society have mot prospered? equally w/i)l. We have 
created some "lost audiences.'" And these tieed'to be iden- 
tified and' brought . into the mainstream of modern' 
economic, Social, and political life. Poverty is essentially 
' po\^^erless without assistance from external sources. 

It 'is becoming increasingly clear that the critical issue 
in America's rapidly developing eeonomy isc^ not simply 
the pace of" growth, but the nature and distribution of 
growth among its citizens. A centralvissue created^ by the 
maldistribution of growth is the critical imbalfmce of 
equity between the low-income stratum and the rjiiddle 
and upper' socioeconomic levels in both rural and urban 
areas. Disparity is growing, especially between i^ipid over-' 
" all growth and comparable improvem'entsMn the economic 
and social status of the "poor." In free-choice societies, 
there appears to be a natural tendency'for growth and its^ 
products to concentrate in the more dynamic sectors, with 
relatively small benefits accruing' to . the lower socioeco- 
nomic groups. " \. • • ' 

The technological revoludon has not only established 
the level-of-living patterns of all Americans, bift ^Iso con- 
tinuously increases the. pace of the country's economic 
gi;owth* But for^many reasons, rri^sses of Americans — some 
30 million of them — have not yet properly- shared in the 
affluence it has created. Large numbers of rural people, 
whose low-level' salable skills commit them to a condition 
of economic deprivati^)n, live b'eyorld the reach of normal, 
present-day market forces and public services. • 

Abundant^vi4ence shows that current programs, dq not 
adequately sen^ the he^ds and aspirations of these people. 
Therefore, we aEe challenged to create some new frames of 
reference'— nevN^^proaches established within the present 
institutional frapework, but innovatively extending be- 

^The writer corned the term "lost audience" to designate the group(s) 
generally characterized by low education, low soqpcQonomic status, 
and a minimal share in the distribution of America's.^fflucncc. 



yond it. 'Fh is' lost ^uij:licnce' must bt reached, and influ- 
cnci'd Iri^it.s ovyn stx'iorcoiioinic.aiul physical letting and 
largL'iy on its owy tirms. Locked i'.ito a cycle^nf perpetual 
disijdvantai^e. tl^ese peoplv ^v^ill^ continue t(f^e dej)rived 
.uiftil institutionhlixcd programs, unlike "business *as usual," 
♦are created, s(i[)porte(l. and exiVuted at eHective levels. 

*. f / . " , ^ . ' / • 

Nleeded Research ' 



In thV;Clesigin of strategies for ruriil/devclapment, soundly' 
.1>ased data/ (,'ollection ancl- analytical- sy.stems at all levels 
are major recjuirements. This ne/d is a great concern of 
^ e.(rucati()nal institutions and slate aiid iederal agencies in 
• ^policy n.iaking and priority setting. In short,, .using experi- 
mental approaches where possible, vvp need, to establish a 
research base coippal-able to . that achieved for modern » 
agricultural development,* but focused largely on second- ' 
generation problems. This rj^iproach can give us ne\v in- 
sights into cailJie and cHect ^relationships versus the usual 
normative .survey or descriptive method; it can help focus 
on* causes rather than symptoms^ At best, the' traditional, 
normative survey approach can only reveal the status quo 
or **\vhat is/' It cannot tell us ''what can be" or. "what 
.should be.'' Certainly, b,ench-mark data arc essential as a 
^starting point for good strategy design, but we know 
'pretty well from the vast survey d-^ta now available the 
answer to xhe question: Wimt is? VVhat we lack so ^acutely 
is 'the data^hat would help^ answer the more complex 
questions: What shoulcl be? and ,How can this condition 
bcv achieved?. Ability to respond cffect'ively. tb these critical 
questions is foremost in our land-gpint univershies and in 
USDA agencies-. Until such dat:a,a,re expanded, thd clarity 
of problems and soundness of programs ^wi 11 be limited. 



Strategy 



At th^ present time, no clear-cut, widely applicable pre- ' 
scriptjon or recipe for 'achieving, developmental growth 
of rilral areas exists. The variables are so many, so \^arying, 
in valence, and sc^compl^x in relationship as to explicitly 
defy the -construction of a variable map that would 'be 
useful beyond the hypothetical level of probability. Yet, 
wc are^ striving' to understand, the process and to advance 
some model? reflecting^ strategies that are at least well 
reasoned and founded* on substantial research and experi- 
ence! - . 

Basically,' the problems tend to be ''people problems,", 
not just technological problems alone. No longer is the 
engineering-technological variableN^the only limiting one; 
the socio-psych'ological, econoniic, and political elements 
now impose major constraints. And solutions n)ay require 
the placement of people in>^the role of the dependent 
v^iablc, with technology in the rqle of an independent 



varial^le." Both are essential to the change process. * 
We need ^16 reecigiiize thai thepe is much more to; life 
., than profits, divideif(ls, and technology.' ' . ^ . ' 

Thus die major problems to be solvi'd in the nexi .decade 
"or more are'Uirgely ^'people problems," lun u-chnologieal 
. problems alone. And to ap[)roiu;h diese problems success fully, 
we will need to resu)re people, rtot U'chnologys as the cenu-aP 
' f()ree"ellVcting (ielsiTable (.•{'()iu)in.iet. .sf)c:ial and poliiie^iT'ehauge. 
To meci the eliallenge requiro^s Uiat we learn more about luftw 
.10 make human iise of die iisia^-ations and erwations of.soeieiy. 
In thls*'venture, we need to remain eoiistanth awjare that* it 
j|s «n6t man's tedinoltJgy or his physical rc^ourees alone, but 
what he does* widi tlieni, that is of transcendent importance*' 
* uidiis progress. ('Leagan.s. yJil-Sti'i) 
Consecjjiiently, ..the essential clenH-nt in cHbrts to con- 
trol the combination of a permissivc'social^ system and an 
advancing tcchnologicaj state is a prt^ailihg human 
.'' quality. Hum^in resource development, ^'hiclij of^GOurse 
require.^' a supporting technologieaU base, may •weed to 
become' America's primary* goal. The central problem in^ 
nfrai development, then, is to establish and^-^maintain a. 
.condition ^f optimum complcrrveritai"ity between the hu- 
man and. technological variables. Thus, the nu'aj devclop- 
HiT€nt specialists, administrators,' and recipients arc all 
confronted by a major challenge."* 

Indeed, here is brought irtto play t)ie process ,diat is 
. central in all eflbrts to improve the quality of life: prop- 
erly syn|^iesize iv/ial isj what is possible, and what is valuable;.. 
and then achieve the maximiim of the valuable that 
resources make possible. Hence, designftg strategy for 
rural development consists b&sically of: first, identifying, 
the nature of needs or opportunities for improvernents; . 
second, identifying, mobi^lizing, arjd allocating resources 
required to meet the needs; and then designing and im- 
plementing an orderly series of steps (program) that will 
take adv^iritage of the» opportunities to enricjh people's 
lives. Placing investjnents where they • are most needed 
and will produce the maximum human good is tKq es-" 
sence of designii^g programs for deVelopmejj^l change. 

Rural Development Act of 1972 

, A landmark effort^. in the' directioij of establishing a 
nationalj strategy'^ for rural development -is the Rural Devel- 
opment Act of 1972, . ' > . 
. The purpose of this legislation is ''to provide for improv- 

^ ing the economy and living 'conditions in rural America" 
(1972:1). The act is comprehensive; it broadens the' stope 
of. many established agencies, institutions, and programs? ' 

^including colleges and universities. In presenting the bill 
to the Senate of t he-lUni ted , Stated, Senators Talmadge 
and Miller said: 



''Thc^tcrni "dependent varuibfc" is used here lo mean tiic ccniral clc- 
niqui or condition tp be cliani^cd — tlic change Uirget. The term ."irulc- 

- pendent, variable"' means* the clement i5r ^:ondiiioa employed as the 
infliicnccr of change — the cliawge agcnu 
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/'I'lu- Rural. Dcvclopiuent Act* of 1971^ will epablc ihis^Natioii 
i(o lu'lp to. develop niorc and bcUor jobs and iiu-onu* raiiiini^' 
/opportLiiiitics in rural coiunuinilifs lo relieve the pi'cssures 
/ of pop.ulati(in, over-irrowtli, and environnuMUal pollution in 
/1-lhe eitics. (197'J:60) . 

Amoi'ig the wide-ranging dpportuhities for land-grant 
uruyersities provided by thc'several titles in the act, some 
quite specific i^tivities^ arc indicated by the following 
statement's in Title V' . . •* ' 

I 'I'lu- purjjpse of this title fs to eneourage and foster a bal- 
anced 'national dtivclopn.icnt that provides opportunities for 
increased numljcrs of Americans, to work aacl enjoy a high 
quality life, dispersed throughout our Nation by providing 
- the essential knowledge for successfur programs of rural de- 
velopment. (1972:16) )' . ' 
In its specification of VPrograms Authorized," this Title 

V further states: ' . ' 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed and- authorized to. 

* conduct In cooperation and in c'oordination with colleges ancl 
.universities the following programs to carry out^the purposes' 

of this title: ' ^ - ^ ' 

Rural Development Extension Prhi^rmm, Rural devc'lopmcnta- 
extcnsion programs shall consist of the collection, intcrprc"- 
tation, and dissemination of useful information and knowl- 
edge from research and other so\irces to units of nuiltistjitt 

V regional agencies, state*. county, municipal, and other units • 
of government, multicolmty planning and development 
districts, » organizations of .citizens, contributung to rural 
development, basiness . . .'or industries that employ or may 
employ people in riTn\l areas. TheSe programs shall include 
technical .services and educational activvty,,.including ipstruc- 
tion for persons not enroHed as students in cdlleges or^ 

* universities, to facilitate and encourage the use and practical* 
application of this int'brVnation. These programs also may^ 
include feasibility studies and planning a.ssistance. / 
Rural Development Research. Rural development research . . . 
investigations, and basic feasibility studies in any^ field or 

• discipline which may develop principles, facts^ scientific 
and technicaf knowledge, new technology, and othpr informa- 
tion that may be useful to agencifes of Federal, State, and 
local govern men t» industries in rural areas, development 
progVams and activities in planning and cac^ng out si^cH 
pro^riiiiTs anid j^ctivities or otherwise be practical and u.seful 
^ in achieving increased rural development. 

Small Farni Extetmon^^Research^ and Development Programs. 
Small farm extension and research and* development pro-^ 
grams 'shall consist of extetision and research "programs with 
. rcspect^o nev^^giproaches for small farms in management, 
agricultural production techniques^ farm machin'ery tech- 
nology, new products, cooperative agricultural marketing, 
and distribution suitable to the ecpnomip^development of 
* family size farm^ operations. (1972:17). 

Other provisions of the act with spt^cikl relevance to the 
analysis pfojected in this paper are dcscribej^^in the fol- 
lowing statements: ^ ^ * • 

The bill builds l>be new program on the foundation la;id 
over the past 100*yeaKS byMhe DepartTiient of Agriculture 
and the State land-grant coH'cgcs in connection with engipeer- 
ing and agriculture and home economics. This focus of the 



land-ijrai'u^.svstem Is shii'tcd, bv 'I'itle V,, to include' rural 
, development and solution of the' problems of peojjle on small 
farms-. ^ , • • v . 

I , No loiigfM' will Jan'd-grant college activities be somewhat 
conhiK'd to the colleges of agriculture, engineering; and home 
economics. The resources of the entire ca ni pus ... will be 
utilized. • . . 

Title V of the Rural DevelopmciU Act of 1972 gives a 
major role to the.land-grant colleges of 1890. 

Both scientific research in the laboratories and. offices on 
^\ 'thr chmpuses and/the extension education facilities of albthese 
I .schools are going to be put to work to help facilitate and guide 
<• ' rui:^\l dcvolopn^ent. . . . (1972:5:5) ^ 
» ,An ironif aspect of the .ruralj:J,o-jjrban migratipfe, espe- 
^cially during, the .last two dec/ades, is that it was ^partly 
influenced'by the ^ameTorces that brought national eco-^^ 
'. nof-nit progress. •Technological ativances in agricult,ure, 
home ecoripmlcs, and related areas drastically reduced labor 
* requirpments,, freeing millions of farm workers for employ- 
nrjent in* manufacturing and service ii^dustries located 
.mostly in' uibacn centers. Yet, agriculture remains basic to 
•the welfare of rural America, a keystone of the national 
^ econoniy, and the nation's Targes^ industry in-' terms of its 
'dollar assets and the nuhiber of jobs provided on farms 
an(j' generated in related services. It has a direct effect on 
more than^200 niillion American consumers of farm prod- 
ucts and must cpntinue to receive major attention ^y lanO^ 
giant universities; government, and industry. 
' Hepce, as {Previously mentioned, the purpose of this 
: analy'^i^' is not^ to minimize the critical importance bf 
-continued and^^ growing attention to agricultural progress, 
' hut rather to emphasize the new, wide-ranging opportu- 
nities for public service in the realm of rural development. 

Thq forces that produced agriculture's unparalleled effi- 
ciency — a niajor one being the land-grant -university system 

* — simultaneously formed some'second-generation problems 

* in rqral Arnerica. They left a legacy of dilapidated houses, 
•a dearth 'of educational opportunity, and isolation from 
the improved health care and eConom'ic opportunities, 
while at the same 'time they contributed indirectly to the 
burgeoning of problems in urban areas. . ^ 

In any event, \he foregoing conditions and'trends sup- 
port the. conclusion that one of America's critical develop^ 
mental needs, now and for some time to come, is to estab- 
lish a more, (equitable balance of sojcial,^ economic^ demo- 
graphic, and physical elementsjia^mong its rural, suburban, 
ancl urban sectors as places to live and -to make H living. 
it was stated earlier that major emphasis' on the further 
development of rural areas £fcp pears to offer an attractive 
alternative to the development cof congested urban centers.^ 



CONCEPTS PF AGRICULTURAL AND . 
'RURAL DEVE LOPMENT 

■ — ~ — ' — . " V . ' " 

A few years ago, when American farmers overran the 
granaries with food and Jjeed grain and the mcat'^market 
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with animal products, the argument arose in "some less 
knovvledgeable groups that wo had solved bur rural devel- 
opment problem in the United States. Indeed, die. food 

- supply demand relationship appeared to supfjor-t si^ich an 
argument at that time, when agricultural and rural deyel- 
oprhcnt were viewed as. synonymous processes. I'he over- 
supply situation wiis (^•e'ated by the successful advancement^' 
of agricultural .science., "a u,cl ^iduoation, largely generated. 

, by' the land-^^rafS\^uni varsities with cooperation from the 
USP A, business, and industr)]. llirough this infrastructure, 
Amei;fcan farmers — the first in the world .to do so ~~ were 
led * to believe that science iind education are- useful to 
t^em, that science is a problem-solving tool, ^^^^^ education 

t is ijie means for its^iisc, and that "through the use of these - 

;ji;esources they could, improve, their production efficiency 
and economic statuss The assumption proved to be valid, 
^ especially for the larger operators and more skilful entre- 
preneurs. Many of the most drai^iatic changes in pur 
society have been achieved through technical application 

, of scientific discoveries. 7. . / p; 

However, the transition of American society from rural • 
to urba^i ', l^g^progressively smaller numbcE' of ^farmers 
needed to pro'duce the f€;c|[uired food a.nd fiber, tihe chai;ig-. 
ihg value patterns, the large nutnber of Americans no{^ n0\<' 
in t1ie mainstream of progress, and numerous 'refetisjd 
problems have raised significant'^ new questions for'aij 
educational institution wl^ose historical fOcus (01^ at l^J^si: • 
the image pf its focus) has "been prpdiitt ion agri^ruitufrei ' 1 
and people who lived-* mostly ^pn farms. Cenixal among 
thes6 questions is: How can land-grant, universities, tl^rough a 
their v/ell-established systqrns of research, on-jcarrjpus teat;h- • 
ing, and off-campus extension education, relate theiF cur- 
rent function's, resoXirces, and structures to a Jast-cffianging 
rural environment so as to remam educationally significant ^ 

. .societal institutions?^^ * . l> ^ 

It was mentioned earher th^t, until recently, the IfTnited 
Spates scarcely had ^a macro rur^l development policy 
other than laissez faire. But the same, cannot be said about • 
agricultural development policy. Jn fact, the opposite is ' ' 
the case. To -support this point, one needs only examine' 
historically^ some pf the 'major milestones in the develdp- 
mont of the American^ agricultural system to the highest " 
level of productive efficiency atid scope the' w(3rld has^yct 
achieved. ' ^ ^ ^ * i 

Five^of \\\t most i^r-reaching policy decisions affecting 
agricultural development are: (1) the establisHmeht, during 
Lincoln's administraj;ion, of the United States Deparjjhnent 

.of Agriculture, which he termed "the'people's department"* ) 
(2) the congressional' acts of LSfe dnd 1890, commonly 
called the ^Land- grant 'College Acts, which provided for 

* the establishment ofothe United States System ^of. colleges^ 

"of agricultu re-engineering, and home economics; (3) the 

*'Thc U.SV population was predominantly rural until about 1920. Since 
then- thc\* process of urbanization ifas continued and* rural population 
has declitied. Consequently^ by ^1970 nearly 3 out of every 4 person^ 

• were living in urbanized territory, ' 



Hatch Act of 1887, whicn led to-the creation of our vast 
syst^egi (if agricultural research];, (4) the Smith -Lever Act 
of 1914^ which provided for development ofour ^pervasive 
extension education system; and (5) the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, which* provided for the teaching'df agricul- 
tural ^educ^ati^U at the secondai^y-school level. 

These pioneering, widt* -scope actions by the highest level 
of governmental authority constituted the primary spring- 
boards in a national policy of agricultural development; 
they have provided for the -development of trained man- 
^ power, research leading to new technologies in ag'riculture 
and hon^ie ^economics, arid for the systematic extension of 
*^ this new knowledge, ^especially t>) the farjn people of 
America, who provide^ the primary management pf the 
production phase o'fi'the agricultural enterprise. < ^. ■ . 

Since the establishnjent of .th'ese^' federal laws (j^licy 
decisions), numerous others have been ehacted that have 
- further ^shaped the nation's intentfans to transcendfthe. gap 
5^between the low_ pro3uction 'associated , with traditional 
\igricultural practices and a mbdc^rn, scientifically based, * 
. market-oriented agricultural indi^tl-y. Major among these 
. later^actions waFthe congressional legislation' in: |.}1e 1930's, 
augmented*^ by numerous successive refi^ment;s focused 
on agricultural adjustment, all op* which gave both clarity 
and force to a, nationwide agriculturally poHcy/ ^hese 
historical acHo'nS, fo^usecl primarily on* agriculture, demon-'^ 
^strate^'^thje' usefulness of differentiating between the concepts 
of rural T^Jpvelopment.and agricdltural deyelopm<^i. TJo the 
' extent that the two processes are significantly different, "a 
dichotomy is, created that implies the need for ..polit)?^ 
decisions related to both^'^ , ' 

Let the analysis begirf^with the <fact. that m^ny,^ahd 
hiaybe most, of our .current agricultyral leaders*^ we have 
but fewseif-prociaimed rurah<ifevelopmei'i-t leaders — terid 
to equajte qs^Cs^^nonymoys -the" processes of agricultural-** 
development and riifel. development.. This ten^ency^ -may 
'unc^erstandably be determined, by theijt*. formal training^ 
and professiorfal experience, which afe l^^Ly oriented 
to agricultural technology, and - hence, to production, 
agriculture. Most of them are 'products of, or are^assdci^ated 
witb^ the land-granj college system^in research) teacjiing, 
^ ^i:^xtension. Consequently, they are committed to "Servicing 
productign agriculture which is, in.creasingly,'comjmercial 
farming On a large scale. ' 

As a reslilt of thfese historical adtions', the blueprint^ for' 
agricultural development o^ered up to this time are largely 
focused on nonhuman vajdables,. i^conomic, .biological, 
"technological, and physical in content, and he'nce they 
•'tend to exclude the critical hur&ih e|ement. Yet the hu%ian 
behavioral variable -iis the ultimateodeterfninant of both 
the'^'quality and speed ^of progressive innovation in all 
sectors of human progress. Peoplq are th'e -final "gate 
keepers'*; they determine tjie quality and speed of progrcs- 



For an elabqration 6f this development,' sec Lcagans, J. Paul., 1966: 
244-249. 



V sive innovation. jAnd to pKomotc improvemunls in " the 
quality ()f modern living calls for a social science prr- 
spective'in addition to biological and technologicafinputV 
_.\ The point k supported vvell' by Schultz \n his. statement 
*,that: ^ • ' " ' r 

' ^ The pioncjcrs who designed the pattern ol our land-grarrt 
colleges of agriculture had the foresight "Und courage to. gamble - 
" i^on science and itp potential contributions .to. agricultural 
• production. This gamble has paid o^f handsomely, exceeding^ 
, the highest expectation^ of those early leaders. OuiAdebt* lo"* 
■ them is accordingly large. But the success of this grand public 
venture has emailed a type of specializafigri inv instruction 
. and* research'" that over- values ^le material com pone [Us in ^ 
V . Agriculture, and that, by the same iokGn,^ undervalues the human 
components. College's of agriculture have a strongly bmlt-in 
penchant to "concentrate on plant5^ animals, lanci, and^co^n- 
moditit;*;, ^and. t9 neglect health; schooling, skills,, and other *^ 
^ human capabUit'.es . . . My argument is not that the material 
agricultural inputs are unimportant, but that they are far' 
frorn sufficient in obtaming an optimum, rate of rural develop- 
ment. (Turk and Crowder, 1:967 L393-3"96y • ' ' V 
It should be pointed out here. However, that many^of 
the 'socioeconomic problems of rural areas, such as under- 
, employment, inadequate education,, substandard housing, 
poor *^trition, lack pf fiealth services^and inardTequate com- 
munication facilities, are rvot* exclusively -associated with, 
agriculture; they^are Jound also, in. urban ar^^s. Neverthe- 
less^ rnost unive»'sitiQ5 clo not yet Ihave the necessary array 
of ' personnel or teghrtdilogical Resources to ^attack all of.-K^ 
' these prdblfems. I'he new resources -needed will have to be 
V ^cre^ted through the cooperative effort^ of man^ disciplines* , 
within the university, through substantial support frorn' 
local,"^^ state,' and federal' govdrnments, a^id frorn indci&fry. 

To view agricultural development and rural develop- 
ment cafs currently equatable phenomena is to accept 'at 

* least three impUcitassu nipt ions: (1) production^a^ricillture 
.is the dependeat v'arialDle in the process of rufaj develop- . 
ment and, hence, al§0^ in "improving way^ of making a 
liVingyrfd^t)f the quality of- life in rurala Arperica; (2) the 
agrieuitural enterp^rise'qan offer pern^nent, gainful, occu- 
pational opportunity Tor all who^are interested 'iQ rural 

M^ife; and (3) the image of agriculture -a^ an occupation* 
^i^the quaj^ity of lifef associated with it*are accep,table to • 
all residcnfe^ of .rural arez^and others who may wish to . 

* return theref both yoCng^^nd old. ' 
Current facts and tr^ds raise numerous questions about 

?thc valJdity of eaqH of these assuriijDtions. 
*^ So long 'as rural America was primarily agricultural, ag- 
ricultural development policy, and rural devcFopjncat— policy , 
could be largely synonymbus; but this is no longer true ^o/ ^ 
a nation in which, less "than a fifth of the rural population is 
living on farm^, and of the population living on farms, less 
than half of the Income Vomes from 'agnciSltufe* (Ganp, 
1972:1) ' . . 

^ It appears, then, that in^the distant past* agriculjural 
devHopment policy and rural, development policy could 
have .beeA viewed, with justification, ^as essehtially commori; 



• processes. But "socioeconomic and demographic.^ changes, 
. especially since World 'Vyar 11, have ^altered this' relation-/ 
ship,* 'SO that now they should be regarded as two dis- 
Hnctly different, b.ut interrelated, policy areas. Because of 
^the immense complexity of these 'two separate ^biit. related - 
processes, precise definitions ^re difficult; bu'i to. relate 
intelligently to them, on€ must have at. « least ^a general 
concept of their basic nature and major elements. \ 



AgriGulturdI Development' 



The most widely tfSed single 'indefx to agricultural de- ^ , 
velopment is the concept of r^eal agricultural growth^per^?* 
cagit^L. The following a'?e adap^tidns of an ana^lysis' 
the concept by; Arthur T. I^osher, ah international g^iithor- 
ity jon agricultural develophfient:* * * ^ . ^* ^ 

'^Farming itself. Farms are' the' placed where all-pf the* com? ♦ 
ponents oT kgriculturar-'pr^duction are^'fDut tag^jher:^ manage^ 
ment, production inputs, etc. ^ ^ • . 

^ A^i'Sitftport 'activities. These are not farming but are es-^ ' 
sential to, progressive 'farm production. They include such 
activities ..developing (pr9d^^cing)oand distributing fer- 
tilizers, impraVed^^eedS^^pcSticX^e^^ iniplements, etc. They ' 
also include such .non-commercial iactivifies jisi research, ex^ 
► tension education,! education^and, training o/ technicians and ' 
many other relatecl<functions.v x \ * . ' , 

,9 Appropriaie agri-ilimate. Jhe agri-tljrn^te is made up of ail 
of thpsc. influences and *v**rules-of~the-g;amf?^^>vi thin which both ' 
fi^rming and' agri-stipport activities must operate. Thcse^ are • 
** *^ composed of: 'social values, social organization, prices, impact fej" 
of legislation, <taxation, markcls^' nature of. political an^ ad- ^. 
ministrative process and numerous other elernents. / 
Mosher goes on to say/ that the- term^ "agriculturar 
deyelopm'ent" repr^sents^ a cluster of ;^at least six related 
but separate clusters of concepts: ' - ^ 

1. Agricultural 'expansion. ThAs" occnfs when additional larid 
is broughjj^into agricultural ^production, utilizing additional, 
labor ancf capital* instruments \yithout a change in "the state 
of the arts" of farm* production or activities. ^ 

. 

2. Increasefl prioduction per acre of cropland or per head cf . 
livestock. Ai /involves firimarily. a change ihp nature or' 

f, ^''quantity/of plircU^s^'d f^rm inpi^ts, or changes in llVesfock 
management practices, or, more frequently some conihinajiSn ** 
of these. ■* . *. / r ' ^ 

^^3. ^AgricitUural growth. This means the total growtR of agri-*^ ^ 
^ cultural* productionrjn a particular national economy, ^vhethcr , 
resulting from exp^sion or development. . ' " 

4. Rtsing value of agricultural products per agricultural worker. 
In one sense, that concept 'Sderos to be the m^ost pertinent to 
the ultimate«'obJective of all '{)rodtiction activity, since the 
total of ".goocls and scryiccs ,that mankind, can consume de- 
pends $n*thc total th§it it produces, ''and tthe total that can be 
produced depends on the average* >>roductiop per person.^ 

5. Rising income perjperson pnfiloj^eS « ♦ - ' ■ 

6. Agricultural transformStion. This fjifcrs to the normal long- 
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frA^ihural ^levelopnient arc t^c first two: agricuitnrar . *; '"''Si'^^ Hfe, which is the quality of p'eo pie's living, will 
\Hhm, in the sense of |xtcnc]irig \^idely \iccepted tech- - \ tak^f^e of itself.^w ^ ' ^ J ^ ' ^ 

y tg the cuitivJTtion of Wand.- and agricultural develop- ^ 7f implicitly, tha foregoing;' conceiDtual analysis, .assumes " 



run phenomenpn.'as a luition's economy rjses in prbducilvity^, 
for wor^kers to*Se shifted out of agriculture *into other types of 
econoj^iV* life, hivthis^c^se, developnjent co^isfsts ^of whirtever 
chan-gts in agriculture :ar<ll^ Consistent with rii'aximum ov^fall 
producliv^t^' for (he^l-yonomy ar*a 'wiiole/'rhc, agriculture^)!* 
a country "^igl^t vvVl%be "f[cve,U)puiV' in the very^pVocess- of 
disaRpVanni(NIosher, 1^)71:12 17 )' ^ ' ^ ,v 
'fv'IoshSr concludes by stating: 
•''The Jrfost straightforward and useful of tliese six concepts 
of 'Ai*rtg 
e.xpahsiti 
'MO logy 

• ment. iyl-reas'ing tho outpuf per acre jjff 'lancf by .appropria[.t.' 
ehani^es in farm inputs and practices . . . Programs to accelerate 
expansion are difl^rent from those^to sCipiulate develop'mentT 

* (Mosheiv 1971:17) . > - ^. , ^ 

To nibre adequately de;scnbe\the grqwing complexity j9f 
/-the Anici^icait agricultural industry, the term "rfgribusinefs" 
has come into widespread use during the last decr^^le/fThe 
term refers- to the total ^pf all the aqtivi^Jes involycd ^in 
scjp.plyjng^ agricultural productipn, inppts,', in prodScing 
fobd an.d ' fiber, and in processing and distributing raW 
matenj^is and consumer products ^ee Davis and Gold- 
.l^rg, i957:7): ' ^ ^ ■ \ , ' . ' J ^ 

^Qperatipnally, th^ term ^^agribusiness" was 'used in a 
^ recent Qotsnell University Agricultu*Val 5x*))eriment Station 
study tg include: ' ^ 

•All'*' econorrtic units (firms 4and - farcrrs) and alf people cjj:- 
cu'pationally engaged in these units at ^l^ast half of whose 
volume, on a dollar value basis, includes' onf^-or several of 
'thr 

-'^ supplying inputs* direcUy 
^products; receiving, handling, staring,; shipping; and all 
other adtivittes, involvmg the product up to^aijd including 
the primary processing. (Taylor and' Leagans, 1970:11) ' 1^ , 

These and numenous Q^h'er attempts^by various authors 
, to express a concept of agriculfural development make it 
clear that agricultiirai modernization, ^above all, is a 
^dynamic, not k static, p^-ocess tl?at changes with the intro- 
ductic^r^.of new scientific and^ tedhnological ideas. ^ • 

Clearly thpre are. i;o Utopian SQlutions^to the quantitative 
or qualitative dimensions of the*^ process, , but thj*eei rftutesg 
• appear promising: (1) Creatingf^ a nfiacroehvlronmcjit that 
. makes possible and -encourages 'the ultimate decision maker 
^'(farmers) to modify • farming patterns|= (^) building a'*body 
ofyiuseful technology .and available requisit?: production inputs' 
jthat fill the; modernization requirementf and (3) optimizirjg 
an c.Ktcnsi(5n^ education system, that effectively^ relates these, 
conditions and resources to' fcach of her, and matches them 
wii,h jcurrent behavior in ways that stimulate innovations 
which progressive^ overcome, achievement disparities common 
, to traditional agriculture. (Cea^ans, ft7 1:103) 
' Agricultural 'scientists hav£ shifted to a.c6mmon belief 
that support of-a subsistance-lever farming is a mistake in 
agricultural developrlient programs* But this view may not 
hold for rural- development, since the farm can provide a 
{>lace to live and, in-.addition, partial ecor?omic support. 
CentraUto'the process of agricultural development appears 



to- bq the concept of a constariit expansion in^the produc- 
tion of agricultural products that is" comjjiensufate with 
^ dipjtimum'^levels of .quantity, quaRty, and economic return 
that^are within th^'irinitations imposed by available pro-. 
Ruction resources, Hence^* the basic strategy for 'agricul^ 
tural development largely in-corporates nonhuman variables 
— physical, eporK)mic, biological, and technological — and 
thus tends to assume tha*t th'e ultimate debendent variable 



that agricultural development* an<^ rural development 3,vg 
equatable prpcesses. This 'traditionally held'^'assumption is* 
np,t only being challenged but ap^ea'rs to;be i^rvcrea;;'**ngly 
i*efutable 'in tKe light of currept . ddniogrsfjbhic, . socioeco- c 
n5?nipi 4echnQlogical,^^an^ physical trends/in t'he United-"' 
States*. ' > \ ' ^ . . * 'V ^ ' 



Rural ^Developmerxt 



following activitiesi| proclucing . agridliltural product§^ 
jlying inputs* directly^ to tl"^ j^r^dtTcers oF\agricultur*al 



, < Foi' various reasons, including tjie large number of first- 
g'eneratipn" urban people who'had^^a ^arm background, the 
/^merican public astill generally equates the terms "agri- 
culture,'' 'Vural," and **farm" ^ cqnceptually syhonylhous. 
This confusion tends to carry into our legislatures Which, 
until recently, have made but'lfttle effort to articulate 
sign?>ficant differences in" the agricultural developmbnt and 
'rural development pfbcesses, and .to express their, views 
legislatively. A new breakthrough, however, is made by 
' the Rural Development' Act of 1972 previously mentioned. 
This congressipnal act is a far-reaching, legislative manifes- 
tation of a ney^ awareness of tfie <ieed*for, and emphasis 
.oft, rural development in America. , >* 

I'itle Section^ 507 defines rural development "for the 
purposes of thi^ title" as follows: ♦ 

"Rural Develqj^ment" means the planning, financing, and 
^ development oP facilities and. services in ruraj areas that con- 
tribute to iViaking these areas desirable places in which to 
live and make private anq) l^asfness investments; the plannint^, 
development and expansion of business and industry in rural 
area.s to provide increased employment and income; the plan- 
ning, development, conservation, and use of land,^water and 
other natural resources of rural areas to maintain or enhance 
the quality of the environment for people ancl business in 
rural areas; and processes and .procedures that have s^id ob- 
jectives as -their major purposes. (Rural Development. Act, 
■1972:19) ' ^ ■ . ' ; 

As mentioned earlier 'in th^s analysis, the metropolitao 
^ areas, for several reasons, have accumulated more, people 
and problems than they can manage, *while ^t the same 
time, rural villages, small towns, and the siirrdiinding 
countryside are being drained of their people and con- 
comitant resources. The centraMma;ge that appears in the' 
definition of rural developnient just given suggests a po- 
tential solution to our critical imbalance of people and • 
opportunity somewhat as follov^s: * % 
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!* A new type of coiiiiiuinily, neilluT urban nur rural, but 
i possessed with the hii^hcst values of both; a funelional, Multi- 
' county (community of Tomorrow that blends the eeononiie 
♦ i and cultural opportunities of aflluent metropolitan life with 
; the space and beauty of the countryside, 

I These ('6mmunitie.s of Tomorrow will make possible in 
(^>b()th city and countryside a quality of eivili/alibn that fully 
i rellxTts man's aspirations and inventiveness. 
' ' hnagine, if you will, a time in the future when the Ameri- 
f can landscape is dotted with comniuniticsnhat include a blend 
j ol" renewed small cities, new towns, .ar/d growing rural vil- 
1 hii^es. Each is a cluster with^its own jobs and industries, its 
' I own college or university, its own medical center, its own 
' culturai, entertainment, and recreational cente^rs, and with an 
! agriculture fully sharing in the national prqspcrity, ^ 
1 Jmagine hundreds of such communities that would make 
1 it possible for 300 million Americans to live in less con,£$cstion , 
: .^um«l20() millipn live today — that would enable urban ccn- ' 
i tJ^rs. to become free of smog and blight, free of overcrowding, 
1 with ample parkland within easy rcath of all. 

The shape and nature of the Communities of Tomorrow 
will vary witji the needs and desires- of the people. 
: • However, they will have certain basic characteristics. 

First, the Community of Tomorrow will cover a much 
larger geographic, area 'than today's community. It may extend 
^()vc^r«several counties. It will 'include a Jarge, or small city oi 
two and a number of towns, villages, shopping centers, with 
open country in between. Together they will provide the 
economic, ^social, and cultural facilities for the arpa. 

Second, the Community of Tomorrow will \>g natural in its 
^ geographic structure. Each of its components — villages, towns, 
" cities, and counties — will be bound together by roads, rivers, 
land othef physicah and resource features that,>enable it to 
|be a. dynamic and flUly functioning economic, social,' and 
.IculturiU unit. / ' 

1 Third, the Community of Tomorrow will bffer a wide range - 
.of industrial jobs as well as a full range of employment in 
[business, research^ professional, and trade services. Other jobs 
■ kvill be filled by people dimply providing services* for other 
people, 

A dream world? Not exactly. It is a - worlds w(; can build 
if we are willing to work for it. (USDA, 196^:5) 



So, a viable concept 6f rural development includes agri- 
'eultural developnnient but goes far beyond itjin scope, , 
purpose, arid process. The process requires an infijastructute 
of such magnitude that it mai^best be viewed not as a 
singlie program but as a cluster of interrelated program's 
Tunctioning simultaneously and in sequence. Hence, sue- 
c^essful ' attempts:^t rural development are likely to em- , 
phasize mobilizing a wide range pf resources, to be fo- 
cused on basic problems of ''peOple development" by 
careful programming, and coordinating the problem- 
solving programs into a unified system of , integrated; 
* grovVth-cetitered, continuous developmental change in 
rural America. • 

Such a strategy projects beyond the .traditional concept ^ 
of a single-unit agricultural development; to integrated, , 
muitiplc-unit, tomprehensive rural development" designed 



to improve the quimty of life of all the peqple residing 
in Americans country^sicle,. The strategy does not propose 
to move people *from 'their conim unities, but to- develop 
all manner of way^ to inprcase opportunities for improving 
the quality of life :ln~ the local setting; for example, alter-^ 
natives to agricultural employment, adequate health and 
ediication facilities, ^nd communication services. The pur- 
pose, then, of rural, development is to. open the doop of 

' opportunity wider so that people" can achieve and maintain 
a satisfying Icvpl of ecOncTmic and social well-being in the 
rural areas, of/Afnerica and, at, the same time, to indirectly 
reduce the g/awing congestion i-n ^urban centers. 

Results v^'ll come slowly, but a wise, comprehensive 
policy and /sustained action over the years will be cumula- 
tive. This / is the way to progress toward *buil/ding per- 
vasively jr^tp our rural areas the optimum conditions for 
human living. It is one major avenue leading to balanced 

'integrated /national growth; it is the economic, social, 
physical and, maybe, political antidote to the "crises of 
the cities." Rural^<development, then,- is one of Americans 
most promising* frontiers during the jast quarter of , the 
twentieth century, and land-grant universities can provide 
the most skillful leadership in achieving it. 



Summary of the Two Concepts 

In "agricultural development," the production of food 
and fiber at optlmurn levels of quantity, quality, and cost 
per unit is viewed ^^^4fee' ^dependent variable. Essential 
independent variables include all of the elements of pro- 
duction technology: fertilizers, seed varieties, pesticides, 
agricultural implements; also, other support ^activities, 
including price levels, markets, trained personnel, national 
legislative policy, research, extension education, and numer- 
ous other elements that.ihfluence growth of the agricultural 
entqrp^igise. : • .'-l'^. -^ 

In contrast, "rural aeveloptnent" focuses on people and 
their opportunity -for vocationally, econon^cally, . physi- 
cally, afid socially acceptable.'levels of living as the de- 
pendent variable. Independent variables include job 
opportunity, housing, schools, health services, public utili- 
ties, communication media, ajgencies such as Cooperative 
Extension, and related resources essential to an infrastruc- 
ture capable of achieving acceptable levels of living and^ 
qualities of the work place in rural America. ' 

Rural development implies improvernents in the way 
people v^&r\z and live; agricultural developnient inipfies 
constant ^expansion in production of fo"od and fiber at 
optimum levels of quality, quantity, and economic returns. 
Rural development focuses on iniprovenients in the quality 
of life; agricultural development .focuses on the quaiity 
of commodity production to sustain life. The twd processes 
are neither mutually exclusive .nor are they identical. Strat- 
egies for prdmoting either have implications for both. 
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THE PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITIES 

Land7f?rant universities across the United States were 
C'Stablishfd and have been widely accepted as "the people's 
^universities." In this unl(]ue role they have focused on the 
disieovery of ne,w knowledge^ manpower development, and 

\^ the prohiotion of wide utilization of technology. Thus, they 

A have been mission conscious and problem oriented to 
curren; and projected public needs. With this focus they 
have provided a gateway tcr nc\y opportunities in a wide 
range of endeavors for both youth arfd adults. Today, as 
at each stage of their developmental history, these insti- 
tutions'tire faced with numerous new opportunities, prob- 
lems, and potentials for teaching, research, and extension 
education. Their present approach to these new oppor- 
tunities in public .service, as in the past, will largely dcter- 
j mine their u.scfulness in the future as "people's universities.'' 
, Land-grant universities, by their unique desi^, survived 
and thrived by teach^ing, conducting research, and inform- 
ing the public (exteilsioH). In m'yriad ways th(jse activities 
are independent, interdependent, and constantly changing. 
However defined or approached, the sum of these three 
major role^ constitutes a land-graijit university's product. 
•Neither the generality of the objectives nor the 4"ifirerencer. 
in their specific interpretations invalidates them as pro- 
viding the .primary perspectives that will determine a 
university's future. Such » perspectives dp not ignore size,- 
financial problems, or^other issues. They simply establish 
the nature of the curriculum and the fundanental rela- 
tionship between" institutional objectives and the, means 
for "accomplishing them.^^ ' \ 

A critical ' element in the unique nature o'* the land- 
grant university concept is its completeness as an educa- 
. tional institution; it , creates new knowledgi, -^develops 
educated manpower, and -extends usable information to' 
the public. The- idea of coordinating research, on-campus 
teaching, and off-campus dissemination of knowledge has * 
proved to^ be one of the foremost educational advance-^ 
ments in the free world. - ' : 

But effectiveness of the institution demands that the 

• research, teaching, and extension functions be closely 
coordinated and in reasonable balance. When ^research 
moves too far ahead of teaching and extension, an inven- 
tory of unused knowledge accumulates, and thus, valuable 
public funds are ii^'adequately spent to *the extent that the 
use of such^ knowledge for the public good is seriously 
delayed. Similarly^ when teaching moves ahead of current 
and applicable technological content, the institution pro- 
duces poorly trained and inadequate profesgionaU man- 
power. Likewise, when extension education is attempted 
with^ inadequate, current technological informatic^n or 
without a well-trained professional staff, disappointing 

^ results are a certainty. 

If indeed our land-grant universities are to endure as 
the people's universities, they myst persist in their Goncern 



for the; .seriousness of their mission, the application of 
science, the solution of problems," and the welfare of the 
people. The concept of the land-grant college , demands . 
that educational efforts be' useful' at the Jiighcst level of 
public good. To meet this requirement successfully they " 
nu^st alwavs match the knowledge resources of the univer- . 
sity with the people's needs, both on and off campus. 

For various reasons, some legal afnd some interpretive, 
land-grant universities developed their technologica:r com- 
petency primarily to serve agriculjture and home econom- 
ics. This was a wise policy because it met a primary need. 
But today, society needs a technology and a system for 
.delivering it to people that can serve fair beyond the. 
requisites'of agriculture and home. economics. Consequently, 
many institutions are caught' with inadequate resources — 
and maybe some lack of vision — to utilize many of thes^ 
• new opportunities for public service. 

'J*hc rolf of the univt-rsity must cwtend far beyond the on- 
campus clas.srooni. Its research finding.s and talent.s must be 
made available to the community. Faculty must be called 
upon for consulting activities. Pilot projects, seminars, con- 
ferences, T.\'^ programs and task forces, drawing on many 
departments .of the university, ^iH should be brought into 
play. This is a demanding assignment.-' 

.The role of match-maker between resources and people's * 
problems is complex and may require some new approaches 
to curriculum, staffing, teaching, research, organization, 
and administration. In the future, more educational and 
related resources may well be, channeled into the develop- 
ment df the rich^and largely untapped human resources in 
rural America. For example, through further training in 
salable skills, numerous persons can be converted from tax 
liabilities to tax assets, o this, however, many univer- 
sities may need to reappraise the relationship of their 
curriculum to nevy societal trends and needs." T^his^analysis 
may reveaP new opportunities to .increase research and 
educational services both on and beyond the campus for 
adults and youth, regardless of their academic credentials. 

The harnessing and development of both technological 
and human resources is the essence of economic, social, ? 
and ppssibly political improvements. The human being in 
modern' society increasingly requires education , for con- 
tinued progress in those areas.' Hence, "a major challenge 
for educational institutions today in the.Uriited States, as 
elsewhere, is to provide ^edutational opportunities to deal 
with a "Widening range of problems in different circum- 
stances. 

Nowadays, our social conditions ard" marked, not ijy limited 
knowledge, but by immense reaches of knowledge which grow 
and change daily. ... Changes of such magnitude challenge 
the notion that a cbHcge education must be limited to resi- 
dence on a single campus for. a four-year block of time. (SUNY, 
197^:42) " . 

Land-grant universities were created, as provided, by the 



^ifrom President Johnson's Message to Congress, January 12, 1965. 
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Morrill Act of to fill a recognized need for a wider 

range ^ol* ediicatioiuil opportunity than was ofFered by the 
existing institutions of higher education at that Ume. 
Although huich' lyis been accomplished, the necessity of a 
more complete education not o^^ly -"^till exists but may be 
even greater than b'cforc. The very i\ature of "tlie people's 
universities" renders them distinctively capable of^ making 
the iimovations essential- to matching their resources and 
cuirent sbcietal needs. How else, it may be a.^ked, can we 
adecjuately rcsppnd. to the American right of access for 
ail to public education resources and provide vvbatevcr 
learning is needed throughout life? 



INNOVATieN: ROUT E TO PR OGRESS 

A common tendency amoni^ advocates of planned change 
through education is to view, innovation* as a unidimen- 
sional phenomenon w&n, in fact, it is a inulHdirnensional 
process. Basically, innovation requires change. And change 
through education requires movement from one set of 
conditions (current patterns of behavior, physical, social, 
economic,. etc.) to'another set of conditions (new patterns 
of behavior, qualities of life^ etfc.) that is- assumed to con- 
stitute a more' desirable state of- things. So innovators 
always face a complex question: Innovate from what to 
\vhat? Their efforts must reflect both ends of the ''what- 
to-what" continuum and an understanding of the relation- 
ship.' The first '\vhat'; relates to the status quo (what is); 
the second to new conditions perceived to be more desirable 
(what ought to be). iModern technology and {progressive 
value systems provide practicable alternatives to the status 
quo and, hence, make effective economic and social inno- 
vations not only ^esirable but possible. 

Progressive innovation, however, does not demand refu- 
tation of all elements of the status quo, because all aspects 
of current behavioral patterns arid the condition of things 
are by no means inhibitors of progress ^in most situations. 
Instead, it requires that [the technological and value con- 
tent, of promising innovations consist of ideas to- use and 
improve the progressive aspects of current conditions and 
human behavior. 

Modernization in any form requires new ki^owledge, the 
skills to use it, and the attitudes tha,t place a valiie on 
promising innovation. Promoting changes that yield progress ^ 
is a timeless process" of efFectively combining the effects of 
its central elements^ primarily custom, tradition, ideology, 
technology, physical resources, education, opportunity, 
modernity, and a sense of purpose. In manipulati^ng these 
variables onq must' attempt to harmonize the forces of 
"tradition and modernity. The human element is central 
in this conflict. * ' • 

Innovation, then, has always an antithetical relationship 
with, the status quo. The two conditions cannot immutably 
coexist. As the prevalence of one widens, the other nar- 



rows. The first represents deviation from the existing state 
of affairs; the sccoikI repreiients maiiuenance of it. When 
pr6[)erly designed and directed, the first ref)rc.sents desirable 
progress; the second traditional i.sni. A central problem for 
agemts of change stems from the dualism between these 
two forces, which are locked in a constant struggle in all 
histitutions - the one seeking to pronu)te innovation, the 
other to n\aintain the status quo. The '.former represents 
incentives to change; the latter inhibitors to change. The 
former 'tries to throw the latter^off balance; the latter tries 
to keep this from happening. ^ 

.When the- strength of influence of these two opposing 
forces is equally exerted, static or passive behavior ^pre- 
vails..'*' To achieve innovation through the power of edu- 
cation, an imbalance in the relative influence exerted by 
the opposing forces on behavioral patterns must be created. 
To produce this Imbalance requires introdijcing new forces 
for change (change incentives). Such as useful technology 
and 'new value] orientations, and weakening or displacing 
the existing forces that work against change (change in- 
hibitors) — adherence to outmoded practice and belief 
patterns, for example. Hence, to produce innov^atlon for 
modernization requnes at least four kinds of action: (1) 
introduction of additional change incentives, (2) strength- 
ening change incentives already present, (3) removing or 
weakening change inhibitors ir^jhe situation, and (4) creat- 
ing effective complementarity of the forces for nloderniza- 
tion (thange incentives).'^ 



' Setting for Innovation 

=— • 5 '■ 

The following conditions are generally (buncj^* among 
those that lead to the heed for reorienting ifje focus of an 
institution or it^ unjts. " 
^ Internal factors such as: expanded pr reduced scope of. 
functions, increased complexity of roles, grouping of 
incompatible function?,, arid personnel^ and anticipated 
' new roles. In short, an organization that developed 
largely by expedience rather than by organizational 
design and principles is usually in need of some redesign. 
■ • External societal. factors such as: economic, social, 
political, demographic, and technological changes that 
affect the living patterns and ways of making^ a livitig 
of a society and the potential clientele, all of vvhich hold 
implications for changing roles and refocusing the ob- 
jectives and resources of the units of a university. 
• Public image, A university iind its major units eventu- 
ally establish apublic image. As a result of societal'change 
— or progress — the public image inevitably becomes 
incongruent with the image perceived by the institution's 
faculty when it fails to periodically reorganize and^re- 

'^Behavior is perceived broadly to Include "thinking," "feeling,;" and 
**acting." 

''The foregoing ideas about the^naiure of innovation are among those 
emerging from our growing knowledge of the modernization process. 



locus it."? rcsoimvs in line uilh [Jiihlif lu'cils and (*\pi'c- 
tcitions. Uy andlo^y. d or univcrsily may Ix* 

viewed as, an "tUMtlenuc cdrU'i ia/* ihe siislained siir- 
nilicanci' of nMiIcIi depends on oUerinif a hi^h-([ncdil\ 
aea(|enni' "nieitu." This eui rii'nhiin should h,e [jhnuied 
anil s\ sieniaU/i'd lor e{iet ii\'e disseniinauon on eanipus 
and oil widi enoui^h relewuiee uv enrrent and pjj)- 
jected societal needs to attract publiA participation and 
support on* a continuing basis. \ 
^ Student'* motivation. Whether consicWcd "good" or 
"bad," enrolln^ent of students in any phase of university 
educaiion is increasingly, if not now'i Iprinuirily. tnou- 
valed by vocational iniercsis. Accumulation of knowledge 
and rclaU'd learning widi current or e\*entual uulitv 
value has become a primary goal of suidenls. Most 
siudcrus and ilieir parents nowadays rank it above the 
iraditioital view of a university degree as a "ticket lo, 
social mohjliiy," With the present high education costs. 
■ most fnnulics cannot allbrd the latter goal, even if d.)ey , 
would like it. ' * A 

The growing dependency on science and lech noiogv has 
v-reaied con^ple.xuies thai necessitate increasing fnmiliariiy 
with num's vasi storehouse of current knowledge if he is 
to lind an acceptable mode of survival. It is die. singular 
role of a modern land-grant university and its units to 
further expand, accumulate*, syiuhesize, organize, and 
extend its wealth of knowledge as widely as its resources 
will perinit. To'^ remain effective forces in the instrumen- 
tation of positive change, ihcse instiiuiidns must vi^rtually 
maintain a constant state of innovativeness. And this poses 
.a complex cpiestion: .How can a faculty be encouraged to 
innovate .so that their educational resources can be trans- 
mitted to increasingly wider segments of society? 

ACCOUNTABILITY, AND PUBUC MISSION 

With the likelihood of continuing public support for 
the education oflered by land-grant universities and other 
institutions of higher education, two concepts are emerging 
with rapidly 'growing significance: accountability and public 
mission. These concerns are growing among federal and 
state legislative bodies, state education Commissioners, and 
university boards of trustees, and by various means they 
are seeking evidenqe of accountability and public mission 
from colleges and universities. For example, university 
administrators are expanding the use of 'bomparative per- 
formance studies focused on such issues as cost controls, 
program budgeting, comparative costs of objectives, and 
curriculum hiahagement systems. Tlie trend toward central 
control, administrative reorganization, more extensive 
record keeping, ar\d instructor evaluation are other exam- 
ples of this change in emphasis. The problem was stated 
well by President Cleveland of the University of Hawaii 
in a recent speech when he said: 

In an egalitarian .society, if members of the academy pre- 
sume, to raise questions about international and national and 
local decisions, which as citizens they do* and should, the 
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inteniatioiKil nnd national, and local decisidn-inaTcers will 
naturally raise (juesiions about how prnfcssot^ work and stu- 
dents live. Tho^c who want the protection of a inonasiery have 
to act like monks. On ii relevant tauifjvi^. there's no hiding 

place (Coriiell Clu'oniele^ 197*2:7} / 

Any percepti\e member of a tinivey^ity system or com- 
ma nil \ CiUi ieeogniz^'-i4^t a more d<'tailed record of the 
ratio of input to^'Tjutput ijNi(nv bein^ requested as a basis 
for more meaningful accouniJRlity /to the public. A par- 
tial -long-range solution may be foi' some institutions to- 
.shift fronft basic to morc^ applied ii\search in response to 
the growing in^istnnce by some fedj^Tal ^agencies and other 
fun cling groups to see direct applii-ations of their moiifey. 

University faculties and administrators, of cour.se, do 
not expect to spend public funds without giving an ac- 
count of how they were used; but they become concerned 
when accountability is coupled with a concept of "prublic 
mission." _ - 

.Alter ail era of unpretvdcnted confidence and expansion 
throughout higher education, there is now widespread ques- 
tioning of higher education's place in our culture, and of its 
claim on our resources. And growth - which for decades has 
been the hallmark- of our colleges ^uid universities -- is decel- 
erating ... In an era of no-growth, it is the institutions that 
know what they want to be, and how they* are going to be 
it, {hat will survi^'e and prevail. (American Alumni Council, 
1973:2, 15) . f 

This condition raises quesUons of eligibility for. public 
funds. The concept of public mi'^sion held by many legis- 
lative groups arid o4:hers proposes that, to qualify for 
public funds, universities with unique educational re- 
sources, such as land-grant institutions, may be required 
to meet" certain public priorities and goals that will be se- 
lected . by local, state, or federal government ^bodies. For 
example, part of the common public mission is to provide 
e'ducational opportunities for niore students than ever be- 
fore, both on campus and off. Few will oppose that no- 
tion. But are. the physical facilities adequate, and are the 
faculties and administrators willing to alter the long- 
established self-concept? of their mission, curriculum, time 
allocations, and other related elements to' the extent neces- 
sary to fulfill the newly imposed purpose of public 
missj^on? 

Today there is probably no sharper criticism addressed 
to institutions of higher education in America than the 
accusation that they have been "ivory-towers.'' They are 
being advised to reexamine their objectives in terms of 
relevancy to current societal problems, arid as a. conse- 
quence, the ivory tower appears to be crumbling. The 
demand is to increase the linkages that connect knowledge 
centers ^ith people's problems. 

Higher education's long period of postwar growth coincided 
with a llong period of national affluerice . . . and, nearly every- 
where, public colleges and universities received a top priority 
•share of dollars. . . . But urgent new needs have developed in 
other areas — health care, aid for the disadvantaged — and the 
competition for the dollars has grown. 



The result: Public collci^cs and tinivcrsitics have been sub- 
jccled to unprecedented demands for "ediciency", some 
justified, others panicky iU\C\ unwise. And to aeliioye that 
eflleiency, many States are ch-aniatically reori^anizini^ their 
structures" of public higher education. (.American Aknnni 
Council. 197:5:15)- 

The rationale for the efficiency trend reflects the assump- 
tion that higher public education should be regarded as a 
national resource, ^that the roles of institutions should be 
determined in large part by societal needs, and that re-' 
sources should be allocated according to a plan and their 
actual use accounted for.'^'A foundation official said re- 
"cently: "The time has come to take a nevy look at each 
of our institutions in some systematic way which relates 
energy and material input to learning output, and relates 
behavioral objectives to social needs." f. 

Sir Eric Ashby, a distinguished British educator who 
served as a mei"a)Der of America's Carnegie Conipission on 
Higher Education wrote: 

The gravest single 'problem" facing American higher educa- 
tion is the alarming disintegration of consensus about purpose, 
It is not just that the academic community cannot agree on 
technicalities of curricula, certification and governance; it is 
a fundamental doubt about the legitimacy of universities as 
plachs insulated from society ^to pursue knowledge disengaged 
from its social implications. Ending that fundamental doubt 
. . . will require a recvaluation of the* relation between uni- 

■ vcrsities arid American society. (American Alumni ^Council, 
1973:15) 

Thus, it appears that in America we are entering a new 
educational era, one that is programmed for both dis- 
covery and wider dissemination of practical knowledge. As 
the quality and quantity of input increases, so will the 
P'^'-i for insight into the pattern of its use.. Thomas Jeffer- 
son once said: "Society will never reach a. state of perfec- 
tion; however, mankind can achieve) great improvements, 
and the diffusion of knowledge among the people is the 
instrument by which it can be eflected." 

Clearly one of the growing concepts of appropriate • 
public mission of land-.gra'nt iinlverslties Is to make *heir 
resources available to' all of the people, who can use them. 
Hence, the nation, staf.J, region, and community should 
Increasingly De viewed as the land-grant university cam-^ 
pus. In .the future, their critical role will be, first, to guard 
academic standards to assure continuation of dynamic, 
high-quality, and currendy .relevant knowledge centers; 
and, second, to' create delivery systems through which they 
play an increasingly effective public service role by bring- 
ing together people's problems and the centers of Creative 
thought. This is really wh^t appears to be meant by the 
term "relevance."* ' And, with greater frequency, legislative 

'^Although used here to mean "related or pertinent to the current 
moment," it is useful to understand that the concept relevance" 
may refer to any time, now or in the future. This reminder is es- 
pecially important in references to the research dimension of. land- 
grant universities, i.e., good research always takes time, it cannot 

■ be relevant until a project is successfully completed, hence, there is 
Ya time lag. 



bodies seem to be viewing relevance as a part of their 
concept of the newly eiiierging public mission of land- 
grant universities and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Let it be remembered that we have lea r>ited through 
painful experience that providing services in a rural set- 
ting does not- by itself guarantee cfTcctive use of such ser- 
vices by the local population. It is a relatively simple task 
to disseminate knowledge and to make educational ser- 
vices available; it is\a vastly more complex problem to 
achieve awareness, understanding, acceptance, and effec- 
tive utilization of such help by the iriasses of people who 
could profit frdm it. 



CONCLUDING STATEMENT 



In 1880 more than 4 out of 10 Americans lived on farms, 
rfbut by 1970 the proportion had fallen to 1 In 20. In 1950^ 
our farm population was about 23 million, living on 5.6 
million farnis; but by 1970 these numbers were reduced 
to 9.7 million persons living on only 2.9 million farms 
(Bureau -of the Census, 1970). About 2 percent of the 
nation's farmers sold close to 33 percent of all farm pro- 
duce. Soothe hard fact is that America is now an urban, 
or at least a nonfarm, nation, when measured occupation- 
ally and demographically. We have then created a vacuum 
in rural areas and congestion in* urban centers. 

Not only has the rapidly improving efficiency In agri- 
cultural productioh sharply decreased the numbers of 
•persons needed to operate farms, but also the actual and 
perceived advantages x)f urban life have drawn people into 
the cities. Consequently, a reversal in the trend will bq 
achieved only when a<ttltudes are reversed'— when life in 
rural .areas seems to be,- or actually is^ more appealing 
than living and makin|^ living in urban centers.^ 

In bringing about this condition, land-grant universities 
. have no peer In the assigned public mission, technological 
resources, staffing, organization, public credibility, overall 
educative' research, manpower development, and extension 
expertise that are pertinent to the rapidly emerging oppor- 
tunities to modernize rural America. ^ 

As. mentioned previously, a national policy for agricul- 
tural development, and the essential means for implement- 
ing it, are Well established; but the same cannot be said 
for rural development. Demogr^iphic trends, such as popu- 
lation nioves out of riiral are^s Into urban centers and a 
rapidly expanding suburbia, and their effect on the need 
to further develop rural America appear now to reiqulre 
systematic attention of a scope approaching that given 
agricultural modernization during the past two or three" 
decades. 

This and related problems offer numerous opportunities 
for innovation in updating the public mission concept of 
land-grant universities. Legislative bodies may now, or 



will, l)r penalizing sonic institutions for not responcl- 
|^N^\i'i^ more rapidly to \his new era of opportunity." The'' 
' ipliciil problem in responding to new publie requests and 
oppoftyniiies apf)ears to be striking an optimum balance 
betwet'il i(;(»nipeung agricultural development and r ural 
( level ()[)i\tt^dV\Aijid the latter is. clearly becoming a central 
concern of legislative bodies, often supported by feedback 
from their cleOttjrMl constituences. 

.'V few p(>ints are clear. These unique public institutions 
now liave an opportiiijity to open their doors wider and 
4 . make their resources increasingly available to all the people 
not just farm pegple^^- -^^vhom they can serve eflcctively. 
. And change in emphj^sis includes a wider focus on rur^l 
development, in addition to coatinued service to agricultural 
development. But to cnaB"le ihe'l^nd-grant universities to 
broaden their public service, IcgisIatiYC bodies will need 
to increase financial, support for exp^Mlded research and 
extension education. . ' v ' 

The miracle of the "Green Revolution" .nia^' have ar- * 
rived on the large commercial farms in the United States, 
but there are millions of small and part-time farmers and 
others living in rural areas who have not yet bee^l^ able, 
to participate in its benefits. Many of these people need 
help in ways agricultural technplogy alone cannot provide. 

The skillful agricultural scientists and effective extension 
education systems that are associated with land-grant uni- 
versities, in cooperation with government,* business, and 
industry, have taken impressive strides toward solving the 
-technological problemsbf agricultural moderniz;ation. Now 
the land-grant university system has the clear opportunity 
W make outstanding progress in "people development." 
-*Pndecd, it.s great opportunity is to help incorporate into 
Americans rural society optimum conditions for living'and 
qualities, in the work place, just as it has been aMnajor 
factor in applying the world's faremost expertise to' Amer- 
ica's agricultural production enterprise'. Both processes 
are essential and are inseparably interrelated with each 
other and with urban development. This fact poses some 
new problems, shifts, in emphasis, and reallocation of 
resources in giving people, both urban and rural, greater 
choices in what they do with their lives. The ending of a 
period of unprecedented institutional growth has reopened 
the debate about the role of higher education in the lives 
of individuals and in the well-being of American Society. 
^ Hence, a new era of education is ernerging, one that is 
de.signed for both discovery and extension. And as the 
quality and quantity of the technological input increase, 
so will the need for insight into the patterns of its use?^ It 
is not man's technology alone, but what he does with it,. 



that i^ of transcendent importance to his prpgrcss. 

'I'his emerging educational direction requires the land- 
grant university to extend its\nfluence far beyond '^the 
confines of the campus and the ralativd few who can come 
there to study, to the much, greater numbers who would 
benefit from university res(jurccs if given the opportunity. 

Just as higher education has remained arbitrarily time-bound 
in many ways, so has it coritinued to be confined in plate 
by traditions that do no'l hold. The conditions which, in fhe 
past, justifiably produced a classic "fortress" approach to 
higher learning have vj[inished. . . . The campus is by no means 
obsolete. What has become largely obsolete is its old character 
as a self-contained enclave, a retreat. In contemporary life, its 
productive new role is to, serve students instead ixs an essential 
base of operations ... the organizing part of a network of 
appropriate resources for learning wherever located (SUNY, 
1972:42) 

In short, the task will be to put knowledge centers ^"^m 
touch with people's problems so that both rural and urban 
people will .be able to' improve the quality of their lives 
through further learning. * 

The nature of their history suggests that "the people's 
< universities" will accept the challenge and achieve the 
-desired ends. 

^ jj.^ Because of the importance of rural dcvelopmeht to the 
lutur^> of our Nation, someone will be tapped to provide the 
leacl<^]rship role. Any ' objective assessment of the situation 
would' abdicate that it can and should be the staff of LJSDA 
and the ./faculty of our I and -grant universities. Clearly, no 
segment 6f ^government is better^ prepared, more knowledge- 
able, has more^^ability and skill or 'has a higher level of 
commitment of service to people through education than we 
do. (Ahlgren, 1973:39) 

But to do so, many institutions will have to drastically 
revise their established concepts <^f ipission and resource 
allocation, at all levels. In num^^rous areas of promising 
change, the future is "up for grabi" Congressman Don 
Fuqua of FloHd^aia recently in a speech to state agri- 
cultural leaders^^The development- of America's rural 
areas is critical if we. are to meet the challenges of this 
decade." • j 

One of the main reasons experience is not the great 
teacher it could be in efforts to innovate or change is that 
'people and institutions tend to process their experiences 
to conform to well-established biases, or tailor th^m to fit 
prior conclusion^. Like a sqcceSsful business enterpri^fe^, Tlo 
university or governrnent agency today may wisely leave . 
all innovative initiative to bt heirs; they may find it difficult 
to progress if other insdtutioh$ seize the new opportunities 
and keep going. .. ' " 
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